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THANKS-GIVING. 


T is an old custom in 
I every land to give 
thanks. Sometimes 

for one reason and some- 
times for another cause. 
The picture on this page, by 
J. Sperl, it is plain to see, 
represents a family in Ger- 
many. We are looking in 
upon a household festival. 
The table has been brought 
out partly into the open air, 
and up the stone steps climb 
the hens and kitten with 
whom the children play. 
Here are the different gen- 
erations from grandfather 
to grand-children. Happi- 
ness seems to be at the 
festive board, and, while 
memory is busy, gratitude 
goes hand in hand with it. 

And why should gratitude 
go along with recollections? 
Here is where the thanks- 
giving enters. The old peo- 
ple look back and see many 
shadows in the past, but the 
sunshine has driven them 
away. To-day all are grate- 
ful for home, children, life, 
and health. The sentiment 
of this German family is the 
same as that which makes 
Thanksgiving Day so uni- 
versal in our Republic. We 
are one family beneath one 
flag, and, despite our differ- 
ences, feel that we are 
mutual sharers in wonder- 
ful blessings. 

It is a long stretch, is it 
not, young people, to the 
first Thanksgiving in New 
England? Thanks were 
given then for what would 
appear a very small measure 
of happiness to the children 
of to-day. The Pilgrims 
were grateful for liberty, a 
new world, and the oppor- 
tunity to start a new state 
and a new church. Under 
cold skies and ’mid bleak 
winds they sang their hymns 
and offered their prayers. 

Let us be spurred to be 
thankful ourselves for the 
manifold benefits that are 
at our hands. We are so 
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familiar with them as to fail of appreciation. 
The truest thanksgiving springs from the 
heart. When each citizen looks on the bright 
side and tries to ‘appreciate what he has, then 
we shall have a thanksgiving anthem, full 
and strong. Eprror. 


A THANKSGIVING. 


For the wealth of pathless forests 
Whereon no axe may fall; 

For the winds that haunt the branches, 
The young bird’s timid call; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 

For the waving of the forests, 
We thank Thee, O our God! 


For the lifting up of mountains 
In brightness and in dread; 
For the peaks where snow and sunshine 
Alone have dared to tread; 
For the dark of silent gorges 
Whence mighty cedars nod; 
For the majesty of mountains, 
We thank Thee, O our God! 


For the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the toiler’s way; 

For the violet’s eye that opens 
To bless the new-born day; 

For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod; 

For the blossoming of flowers, 
We thank Thee, O our God! 


For the hidden scroll o’er written 
With one dear Narhe adored; 
For the heavenly in the human; 
The Spirit in the word; 
For the tokens of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
We thank Thee, O our God! 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHARCOAL HAN. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER, 


‘¢ TF Hanno only grows up to be an indus- 
trious boy, my name of Thankful Pet- 
terplace will have been a blessing to me,” 

announced Mrs. Petterplace, as she leaned 

against the low fence that divided a lettuce 
patch from Mrs. Niven’s back yard, 

“My,” ventured Mrs. Niven, “it does beat 
all the way that little chap and his bean dog— 
for it is as thin as a string bean—do work! 
Now, there’s that fine lettuce bed, and nothing 
in our back yard but dirt and stones. Where 
did that rich earth come from?’’ 

“Hanno worked half a day picking up brush 
on the Algers estate,” explained Mrs. Petter- 
place, ‘‘and, when they came to pay him, he 
said, if he could, he would rather have some 
earth and the lettuce roots, which the gardener, 
in thinning out had thrown away. Isn’t it a 
nice patch of lettute? And do you know,” 
added his mother, proudly, ‘‘Hanno has all the 
orders he can fill.” 

Where does the boy sell it?” 

“We takes it up on the fine streets to the 
great houses and comes back each noon with 
‘More orders for to-morrow, Mother Thankful.’ 
My dear boy is working hard for that prize at 
night school.” 

“What prize? My boys haven’t told me 
anything about it,” replied the neighbor, sadly. 
“T’m afraid they are not so ambitious as 
Hanno.” 


“My! Didn’t you know, Mrs. Niven, that 
there is a big prize?—lots of money—a whole 
teakettle full! and Hanno hopes to get it. Oh, 
here he is now. He will tell you about it.” 

“How do you do, Mrs. Niven,” said a boy’s 
cheery voice. ‘‘Come into the yard and sit down 
by the lettuce bed. It’s tiresome standing, 
and I must be busy weeding before I go to draw- 
ing.” 

“Thank ye, 
asked the old lady, inquiringly, 
ye got things to draw with?” 

‘Yes, indeed, Mrs. Niven,’”’ the boy quickly 
replied. “I’m drawing Dallas.” 

“Oh, the bean dog,” replied Mrs. Niven. 

“Yes,” said Hanno, with determination, 
‘‘and he’s going to take the prize, too.” 

“What ye drawing with?” 

“Charcoal; and they call me ‘Charcoal Han’ 
at school.” 

“What do they call you that for?” inquired 
his mother, as she sat down on the doorstep 
for a few minutes’ rest. 

‘Oh, because I am there early and stay late. 
One of the boys, who does not work very hard, 


child, What ye drawing?” 
“And have 


_ remarked to his chum the other day, ‘There’s 


that chap with ‘his charcoal, working like a 
horse. Nothing but charcoal when he is here, 
so we’vye named him ‘Charcoal Han,’”’ 

‘Where do you get your money, Hanno, to 
do all this?” : 

“Night schools are free, Mrs. Niven; but 
some extras I purchase with the income from 
the lettuce patch. And, oh, if I can only win 


_that prize, then mother won’t have to work so 


hard,” 

“Tt’s always your mother first, 
Hanno?” j 

“Yes, Hanno doesn’t forget his mother,” 
quickly responded Mrs, Petterplace, bidding 
her neighbor good-bye, and went into the 
house. ; 

The days sped by, the lettuce grew and grew. 

“Mother Thankful,” said her boy late one 
afternoon, “‘I’m glad I didn’t try to sell papers. 
After all, you were right. It would have kept 
me out late at night. Now I can make money 
faster and in a more healthful way. O mother, 
to-night is prize night! I thought I better not 
tell you before, because you would be so ner- 
vous; but I hope to win it. Dallas has been so 
patient and has sat still so many hours for 
me, He’s become a professional, I tell you.” 

“Bless your heart, Hanno, I hope you will 
win it,’’ answered his mother, as she kissed him 
good-bye. ‘You have been faithful and punc- 
tual and worked hard so many hot nights. But 
you must be prepared for disappointments, 
for they make a part of our living.” 

“Yes, mother; but perspiring is a part of 
life. You can’t get anywhere being lazy.” 

“No, Hanno, that’s certain. Good luck to 
you.” And with these cheery words the boy 
was off for night school. 

When all the drawings were examined, the 
best one bore the name of H. Petterplace. 
Bidding his mates good-night, he rushed home 
with the one hundred-dollar prize, and, handing 
it to his mother, said, “‘Mother, dear, there’s 
the ‘kettle full.” 

Next morning, as Mrs, Niven leaned over the 
fence, she said genially to Mrs. Petterplace, 
“Well, your kettle is boiling over isn’t it? And 
I guess ye are rightly named.’ 


isn’t it, 


Cicero calls gratitude the mother of virtues, 
reckons it is the most capital of all duties, and 
uses the words “grateful” and “good” as synon- 
ymous terms, inseparately united in the same 
character. Joun Bate. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN DAYS OF YORE. 
BY A. I, R. 
bs ELL us more, dear Aunt Annie. Don’t 
stop now. How did that house look 
where you were born?”’ 

‘Our house, dear children, was a large roomy 
one of colonial times, Its frame of oak was 
brought from England in 1790. Its ceilings 
were low, with heavy beams in full view. The 
wainscot on the chimney side extended to the 
ceiling. The brass plates and handles on the 
doors were scrubbed so well on Saturdays that I 
could see my face in them every day of the 
week. There were three great chimneys, each 
one large enough to roll a big log into its 
enormous fireplace. One chimney we did not 
use for a heater, so at its base, in the cellar, we 
stored our ten barrels of apples.” 

“Did your mother let you children have all 
the apples you could eat?” asked Phyllis. 

“Yes, indeed, my dear little girl. We chil- 
dren could go to the apple chimney whenever 
we liked. Sometimes we went there in the 
dark and brought up an apronful of Baldwins ~ 
and Greenings to roast upon the hearth in front 
of the andirons.” 

“Oh, how nice! I wish I had known you 
then, auntie, and we had been children together 
in dear old Salem.” 

“Yes, that would have been pleasant, too, 
for me. If you had been there in those days, 
you would have seen dear, sweet Quakeresses 
in snowy caps and gray dresses, coming to our 
house to sew and, make beautiful articles for the 
great ‘Anti-slavery Bazaars’ which were held 
each year in Faneuil Hall, Boston. I loved to 
hear them say, ‘Would thee like to hold this 
skein of silk?’ or ‘Will thee get me a glass of 
water?’”’ 

“Did you eyer go to those bazaars, auntie?” 
~ “Oh, yes. Mother often took me with her. 
We travelled by stage-coach in those days over 
the Turnpike. The good old driver, whom we 
all knew, lifted me up to a seat on the box with 
him. Once he let me hold the reins, a whole 
handful of them,—for there were four horses,— 
while he got off the coach to buckle a strap. I 
thought his horses knew every word he spoke 
to them.” 

“Oh, what fun it must have been to make a 
journey on top of an old-fashioned stage- 
coach! ”” 

“Yes, indeed, it was. While in Boston we 
stayed with my aunt on Atkinson Street. Fort 
Hill was then at its water-end. One morning, 
when going in from that housé to Faneuil Hall, 
I got lost, and, wandering about, found myself 
on the Common. I was crying when a dear old 
lady saw me and showed me -the way to the 
Hall.” 

“‘That’s just like the dear old ladies they have 
in Boston now. A guest of ours once told my 
mother that he found more lovely old ladies in 
Boston than he had ever seen in any other city,’ 
said Phyllis. 

“There are some of them in my family,” 
said Rachel. ‘‘There’s Grandma Aimes and ’’— 

“Yes, yes,” said Phyllis, “but we mustn’t 
talk now. I’m afraid auntie will stop, and I 
want to hear about the. bazaar.” 

“Well, the bazaar was truly a lovely place,” 
said Aunt Annie. “There were portraits of 
great men of old times. Heavy gold frames 
bordered each picture and hung from the 
walls and balconies. Other men, very much 
alive, were helping put up flags, bunting, and 
banners, That great and good man, of whom 
you must have heard, children, William Lloyd 
Garrison, was there, as also were Wendell Phil- 
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lips, E. P. Whipple, Charles Hovey, G. W. 
Curtis, Edmund Quincy, Charles Remond, 
William Chase, and others. My father and 
mother knew these men, and they often spoke 
tome. Oh, how I loved to see the ladies dec- 
orate the tables and unpack the boxes which 
came from far and near! There was no rafiling 
at the great fair. All articles were readily sold 
at a fair price. 

“T remember how we all used to cheer when 
the box from England came in. It contained 
beautiful things, such as exquisite needlework 
on silk, satin, and velvet, beautiful laces made 
by hand, dainty bead-work, and the sweetest 
little clothes for babies. I could tell you of 
many pretty things we bought there. Some of 
them I kept for decades. 

“Father and mother left us many tbéoks 
bought at those bazaars. The books were 
written by Whittier, Whipple, Pierpont, May, 
Parker, Frothingham, Pillsbury, and others. 
In the evening we had speeches and music. 

“There was much said about ‘Doing to others 
(even though their skin be black) as we would 
be done by.’ The dear old Hutchinson Singers 
were there, too, and they made the old ‘Cradle 
of Liberty’ echo with their songs and the applause 
we gave them. 

“Sometimes a fugitive slave would tell his 
pathetic story in trembling and fear; for even 
there, right in Boston at that time, the slave 
was not safe from his pursuers. The law would 
then permit the slave-owner to take the poor 
black man right back into slavery. Thank 
God that day has passed away!’ 

“© auntie,” said Rachel, “wasn’t that a 
dreadful time when black folks were sold like 
beasts! Grandma told me that your house 
used to be a safe place for them when they es- 
caped to the North.” 

“Yes, dear child, it is true. My father and 
mother were devoted to the cause of ‘Liberty 
and Equality,’ and helped many a trembling 
slave along the ‘underground railway.’ I re- 
member that, as we children went up and down 


our attic stairs, we passed a swing-door which 
“led under the roof of the L. 


It would not have 
been observed by a stranger, but we knew that 
it led to a place where the hunted slave was to 
be hidden should he be tracked to our door. We 
were taught not to ask questions and not to tell 
tales. These people came and went mysteriously. 
Many of those whom we saw were intelligent, and 
our young eyes opened wide at the sad tales they 
told.” 

“Do you remember the names of any of these 
black folks, auntie?’ asked Phyllis. 

“Yes, one of them was Frederick Douglass, 
then just from slavery. He was dark, tall, 
with short, crisp hair, and had a look of intense 
determination upon his face. His was the first 
story of slave life that I understood. After 
that time Frederick Douglass wrote a history 
of his life, and I should like.to have you read 
it. He rose to a high post by his own efforts. 
I especially remember William and Ellen Crafts 
who came later, but remained only a few hours; 
for an ‘alarm’ had been sent to us that they 
were pursued. So they were hurried off to 
Canada. 

“T used to think that ‘underground rail- 
road’ was really under the ground. There was 
some mystery about it that I could not under- 
stand, but I believed it began under the North 
Star and ended in Canada. 
the slaves knew the North Star from the myri- 
ads that fill the heavens. Many of my school- 


- mates did not know it, and yet these downtrod- 


den, oppressed people knew that under that star, 
way up north in Canada, they would be free.” 


I wondered how- 


HIS YEAR OF WONDER. 


Praise to God, and Thanksgiving! 
Hearts bow down; and voices sing 
Praises to the Glorious One, 

All His year of wonder done: 
Praise Him for His budding green, 
April’s resurrection-scene ; 

Praise Him for His shining hours, 
Starring all the land with flowers! 


Praise Him for His summer rain, 
Feeding, day and night, the grain; 
Praise Him for His tiny seed, 
Holding all His world shall need! 
Praise Him for His garden root, 
Meadow grass and orchard fruit; 
Praise for hills and valleys broad,— 
Each the table of the Lord! 


Praise Him now for snowy rest, 
Falling soft on Nature’s breast; 
Praise for happy dreams of birth, 
Brooding in the quiet earth! 
For His year of wonder done, 
Praise to the All-Glorious One! 
Hearts bow down, and voices ring 
Praise and love’and thanksgiving! 
' Wiruiam C. GANNETT. 


For Every Other, Sunday. 
SPECKLE’S PLUM PUDDING. 


BY MARION E, PICKERING. 


ce HOO, shoo, go away, I say!’? And Molly 
waved her checked apron wildly at the 
plump Plymouth Rock that fluttered 
across the barn-yard with outspread wings. 
The chicken halted in mild astonishment, 
pecked thoughtfully at a grass-blade, and saun- 
tered off with drooping feathers. 

“What are you scaring Speckle for?” shouted 
Harry, indignantly, running to console his pet 
with a handful of corn. 

“’Cause I don’t want to get attached to her, 
and I’m dreadfully afraid I shall and am,” 
said Molly, with an utter disregard of grammar, 
“Speckle’s going to be our Thanksgiving 
dinner. You know Uncle Moses said so.’ 

“T shan’t help eat Speckle—not one little 
wing-bone,’ wailed Mattie. “She’s one of 
the family. Can’t we have a nice dead chicken 
for Thanksgiving?” 

“Uncle Moses said so,” repeated Molly, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘And, when folks give you things, 
you have to.do as they say. He said: ‘The 
old hen has gone on to her nest and deserted 
this little Plymouth Rock. You take it home 
and fat it up for your Thanksgiving dinner.’ 
I shan’t eat a mouthful, and I don’t believe I 
shall even come to the table.” And Molly sank 
into the apple-tree swing and gazed’ tearfully 
into space. 

“We love you, Speckle, if your mother didn’t,” 
crooned Mattie, mournfully smoothing the 
glossy feathers as the chicken perched content- 
edly on her knee. 

“We might hide her,” suggested Harry 
soberly. ‘‘I could carry her down to my cave 
in the woods.” . 

“The foxes would get her,” replied Molly, 
promptly. ‘And besides Hiram would find her 
anyhow. He looked at Speckle the other day, 
just like a—cannibal; and he said, ‘That 
little Plymouth Rock’ll be prime eatin’, ”’ 

“T don’t love Hiram,” interposed Mattie, 
shaking her small head until every curl was 
a quiver. , 

“There’s only one way that I can think of,” 
pursued Molly, meditatively, ‘‘and that is to 


carry her straight back to Uncle Moses. He’s 
very economical, you know, and he’ll be sure 
to keep her for the sake of the eggs.” 

“We'd better do it right away, for there’s 
no knowing when Hiram will come prowling 
round.’ And Harry ran for the covered bas- 
ket. 

Mattie kept anxious watch of Hiram, the 
hired man, who was vigorously chopping down 
the old butternut-tree behind the barn. After 
much effort the squawking chicken was at last 
safely deposited in the basket, the cover tied 
down securely, and the little procession took 
up its solemn march across the meadow. 

“Tt’s for your good, you know, Speckle 
dear,” murmured Mattie, soothingly, as she 
trotted along beside her brother. 

Uncle Moses paused in his husking in open- 
mouthed amazement, as the children filed 
hrough the big barn door. Speckle, released 
rom her prison, shook out her ruffled plumage, 
and cheerfully proceeded’ to pick up the scat- 
tered grains of corn. 

“Now you don’t mean to say she’s that little 
half-starved Plymouth Rock. My, but she’s 
a handsome fowl!” he said admirinely. 

“So you don’t want her cooked for Thanks- 
giving! Well, now, I don’t blame you,—not a 
mite. Sit down, sit down,” he added hos- 
pitably, piling up the corn husks. ‘‘We shall 
have to plan something different, I reckon. 
Now I want a likely boy to help me with the 
husking after school hours. I suppose a smart 
little chap could just about earn a turkey be- 
fore Thanksgiving,’ with a side glance at 
Harry, who dashed to the corn heap and began 
at once, . 

“T can husk, too,” 
shining eyes. 

“Me, too,” piped Mattie, tugging at an ear. 

“No, no, we don’t want any little girls under- 
foot,” laughed Uncle Moses, gbod-natdtedly. 

“Now we'll settle this chicken business. Why 
don’t you let her furnish the plum pudding?” 

“We don’t want to cook Speckle,” cried 
Mattie, in great distress. 

“Who said anything about cooking Speckle, 
Posey,” chuckled her uncle, drawing her to his 
knee. ‘‘She’s pretty nearly grown up now, 
and some fine day she’ll begin to lay eggs. 
Now you save ’em up and trade ’em off at the 
store for sugar and spice and everything nice 
for the plum pudding. See?” 

In the midst of general rejoicing Speckle was 
again hustled into the basket, in spite of her 
indignant protests, and triumphantly borne 
homeward. 

Molly declared that Speckle was a remarkably 
intelligent hen, for early in November she left 
a tiny round egg in the nest on the hay-mow. 
Day after day ‘the industriously added to the 
number, and her proud ‘‘Cut-cut-cah-dah- 
cut”’ was the signal for the children to scramble 
wildly up the hay-mow. 

Before Thanksgiving the little brown egg- 
basket was full to the brim, and Speckle really 
and truly paid for the plum pudding. 


exclaimed Molly, with 


HARACTER is made up largely from 
& what passes before the eye. He who 
would grow, who would feel his soul 
expand, should never let a day pass without try- 
ing to see some beautiful thing. A new layer 
of character is formed every day; and, if we 
see but the artificial, the sordid, the cold, cal- 
culating side of life, if we experience nothing 
of beauty or joy, we must expect the character 
to correspond. Wherever possible, a child 
should not be allowed to pass a day without a 
glimpse of nature. 
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THE HABIT OF THANKSGIVING. 


HE habit of Thanksgiving is a 

| brave and cheerful habit. It 
has no patience with the weak 
bitterness that complains that life is 
not worth living. It sees God every- 
where in this world and praises Him. 

It does not dwell upon personal 
disappointment, but enters into the 
larger life of God’s kingdom. 

It gives thanks in all things, know- 
ing that ‘‘all things work together for 
good to them that love God.” 

It is a habit that builds up charac- 
ter. It is a habit that no good’ 
Christian can possibly afford to live 
without.—The Herald and Presbyter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR THANKSGIVING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


We can sing a song of joy 
In our homes or on the street; 
Every girl and every boy 
Can the song repeat; 
All it does for all the day, 
And the days that have gone by, 
Is sweet thanks in love to say, 
With a reason why. 


And the reason is a song, 

Speaking out our heart’s delight, 
Telling in its pleasure strong, 

Life is sweet and bright,— 
Bright and sweet as any rose, 

Gay as where wild laughter rings; 
All our life new beauty shows, 

So our spirit sings. 


PILGRIMS AND PURITANS. 


HE great awakening of religious 
thought started by the Refor- 
mation was continued even 

after the establishment of Protestant- 


THE HARVEST FIELD, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR FANNIE. 
BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


ES, our Fannie is cute. Every- 
body says so, and I guess they 
must be right. 

She has two of the dearest little 
puppies you ever saw,—one black 
and white, and the’ other gray and 
white. Their names are Bennie and 
Carlo, named after two young men 
in the town. 

They are just like two monkeys, 
always chattering to themselves and 
climbing over everything. 

They have a habit of running away 
sometimes, so brother built a little 
house for them to live in and made a 
nice yard for them to play in by put- 
ting wire around it. This was placed 
under a large willow-tree where it was 
cool and shady. 
were put in here and found they could 
not go any farther than the wire, they 
examined the whole place, then sat 
down and cried to get out. When 
they found that did not do any good 
or even help them out, they decided, 
like sensible pups, to find some way 
out for themselves. 

Carlo was so fat he could hardly 
waddle, so there was no use for him 
to try to climb. Bennie was thinner 
and very quick in his movements, so 
started to climb the wire. He got to 
the top at last after many tumbles; 
but the next thing was, How shall 
he get down? He let go of the wire, 
and in a moment he was outside and 
free. He was so happy, he ran round 
and round the trees and bushes to see 
if it were true he was out and away 
from that horrid wire. 

Allat once he thought of his brother 
.and ran back to the wire. He looked 


ism in England. There were many 

who contended for even greater reforms than 
had been instituted, who felt that the Church 
still had within it errors which must be cleared 
away. . While still worshipping in the Estab- 
lished Church, they stood strongly for the abol- 
ishing of certain forms and practices within it 
and for a greater'religious and civil freedom. 
They remained within the Church, but refused 
to conform to the usages which they consid- 
ered wrong. On this account they were called 
Non-conformists, and were known as such. 
From their attempt to purify the Church from 
its errors they received frequently the name of 
“Puritans.”” They met for a time with little, 
if any, success. 

There soon arose in England another party 
who, despairing of obtaining religious freedom 
of thought and worship, and believing the 
Church to be hopelessly in error on many added 
points, withdrew from the Established Church 
and fromthe Puritans within it, and organized 
separate or independent bodies. These were 
called Separatists. 

The Separatists worshipped in halls or pri- 
vate houses. Now this was against the law, 
which made it a crime to worship God in as- 
semblies other than the Church of England or 
according to her form of service. They were 
arrested, imprisoned, and even put to death. 
This drove them to worshipping in secret. 
This continued for a time; but, the persecu- 
tion becoming unendurable, the Separatists 
finally decided to leave the country. They fled 


to Holland. With their subsequent history we 
are familiar,—their determination to leave 
Holland, the decision to find a home in the New 
World, the voyage, and the landing on the in- 
hospitable Massachusetts coast in 1620. Gov. 
Bradford says of their sorrowful departure from 
Holland, ‘‘They knew they were pilgrims, and 
looked not much on those things, but lifted up 
their eyes to ye heavens, their dearest countrie, 
and quieted their spirits.” 

The Puritans remained in England, grow- 
ing more numerous, but making little head- 
way in their attempt to purify the Church. 
Some of them, despairing of obtaining civil 
and religious liberty, decided to emigrate to 
America, This small body of Puritans found- 
ed the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1629. 
They were still adherents to the Church of Eng- 
land. i 

Here, then, we find the two colonies,—the 
Plymouth Colony, composed of Separatists, 
to be known in history as the Pilgrim Fathers; 
on the other hand, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, composed of Puritans. 

The term “Puritan” is often used in a broad 
way in history and story to denote any or all 
of the English reformers of that time. 

While it does not seem a matter of overwhelm- 
ing importance, yet historical accuracy requires 
that we keep the distinction clearly in mind 
in discussing the founding of these two col- 
onies. 

Aenes V. Luruer, in Primary Education. 


at Carlo, then at the wire, and whined. 
Carlo seemed to understand and tried to climb; 
but, alas! he was too fat. Bennie sat down 
and watched, then he seemed to think of 
something; for all at once he began to dig the 
earth away and, it seems, told Carlo to do the 
same, for he dug on the inside just opposite 
Bennie. In a short time they had a little hole 
under the wire, and they put their noses to- 
gether. It was not long before they were 
both out together. ‘ 

There was no way to keep them in after this, 
so the wire was taken down. 

These little pups are very amusing. They 
will shake hands, stand up and beg, jump, and 
try to climb trees. 

The other day our cat. was sharpening her 
claws on a post. Bennie came along and 
watched her for a while, then pushed her away 
and sharpened his claws. The cat climbed up 
the post, so he tried to do the same, but found 
his claws would not hold like hers. He was not 
willing to give up with one trial, but tried sev- 
eral times, but all in vain. 

He is growing very fast, and no doubt we 
will soon have to tell of him as a full-grown dog. 


Great authorities are arguments. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


HE greatest thing that can be said about 
Jesus Christ is that he put the world 
into the conscious possession of God. 

Guorcr A, GorpDon. 
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_ Thankfulness is the tune of angels. 
SPENSER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JAMIE’S VISIT. 
BY iC. 


AMMA went as far as the front gate with 
her two little girls, and then stood a 
minute to watch them skip gayly down 
the hill toward town. 

A young lady from San Francisco had started 
a kindergarten, and they were always eager 
to get off in the morning. 

Jamie was too little to go, being not quite 
two years old. It was more fun for him to 
wind himself up in the drapery of Mamma’s 
dress, as she stood there at the gate, and then 
“Peek-a-boo”? when his little eyes and nose 
came to light again. 

Then Mamma got him an old iron spoon to 
dig with, and left him under the big fig-tree in 
the back yard. She wanted to do a long day’s 
sewing on the machine, and she knew Jamie 
would insist upon helping her if he came into the 
house. 

By and by Jamie took it into his head that he 
would like to go to the kindergarten, too. So 
he laid down his spoon and started for the gate. 
It was shut, but not latehed. A little shaking 
opened it, and off down the hill trudged Jamie 
along the way his sisters had gone. 

At the foot of the hill a group of Indian wig- 
wams stood. Indian men and women were moy- 
ing about, while little half-clad children ran 
about the mesa or wandered down the long 
canon that led to the ocean. 

The odd brown huts with smoke rising from 
a hole in each roof attracted Jamie. 

He left the road and toddled toward them 
through the sage brush. Two or three lean 
Indian dogs came to meet him, sniffing about 
him curiously. But Jamie was not afraid, and 
on he went straight into the little clearing about 
the wigwams. Then the Indians noticed him 
and left their work. The squaws, with their 
own little papooses safe in their arms, gathered 
about him in great amusement and offered him 
their trinkets and the glass beads they wore. 
Yes, Jamie himself was having a very nice 
time. 

But how about Mamma? After she had 
sewed awhile, she suddenly said to herself, 
“Why, how still Jamie is!’ 

She was afraid he was in mischief, so she went 
out to see. No Jamie was in sight. She looked 
in the shed, in the grape arbor, in the hen- 
house, around the sand heap where the children’s 
pet horned toads were, and then out in the front 
yard. 

There she found the gate open and a tiny 
track with the toe pointing outward. 

She ran about over the mesa, searching and 
ealling, but no baby was'to be found. ‘Even 
if he hears me call, he is too little to answer,” 
she thought. It seemed to her as if there 
were a great lump in her throat threatening to 
choke her, she was so greatly alarmed. By and 
by she noticed an Indian girl coming toward 
her shaking a red shawl up and down, jabbering 
something in her own tongue, and pointing 
backward in the direction of the huts. 

Then Mamma caught a glimpse of a white 
little apron amid the dusky throng, and you 
may be sure she soon had Jamie safe in her arms. 

But he was having such a good time, he didn’t 
want to go home, and he struggled and kicked 
as he was borne away. 

But he soon grew old enough to go to kinder- 
garten himself, and he forgot all about his visit 
to the Indians, 
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THE FRIEND OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
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GIVING AS WE GO. 


Tue brooks that brim with showers, 
And sparkle on their way, 

Will freshen and will feed the flowers, 
Thus working while they play. 


Nor will our hearts do less 
If happily we live; 

For cheerfulness is usefulness,— 
The life we have, we give. 


Truth is a sacred rain, 
Our hearts but scanty rills, 

Which higher power and pleasure gain 
As truth the current fills. 


If freely we receive, 
We freely will bestow; 
And tokens of our passage leave 
Where’er we shine or flow. 
Tl. LYncw. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TALE OF THANKS. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


és OU must, Donald, you really must, say 
| ‘Thank you’ when you are given things 
at dinner time—or any other time.” 

And Donald’s mother looked at him very 
seriously. 

“Such a bovver,” muttered Donald. 

His father turned round. 

‘‘Come here, my son,” he said. ‘“‘Leave the 
pudding, that can wait.’”” Donald knew better 
than to disobey. He stood, somewhat sulkily, 
at his father’s knee. 

“Donald, who made that pudding?” 

“Muvver.” And Donald’s head drooped a 
little. 

“Did you see her do it?” 


” 


“Yes, faver,”’ replied Donald. 

‘How did she do it?” 

Donald brightened. He was an observing 
child, and accustomed, at the kindergarten, to 
describe what he saw. ‘She took a bowl, a 
big bowl,” he said eagerly, “’n she put in some 
flour ’n some butter, and some sugar. ’N she 
mixened it all up. Then she put in some plums 
—hig plums and little plums’’—he meant cur- 
rants and raisins—‘ and tied it all up in a clof, 
’N she putted it in a saucepan, and it boiled.” 

“ And you think it a bother to say ‘Thank you’ 
to her, when she has taken so much trouble to 
make a nice pudding for you?” 

Donald knew when he was in the wrong. 

“Thank you, muvver, for my pudding,” he 
said. ‘‘Now may I eat it?” 

“‘Yes, father,” said Millie, a girl of seventeen, 
who had listened intently. ‘‘But I don’t feel 
like Thanksgiving Day a bit, I suppose because 
I haven’t got my pudding.” 

“You have, so,’ cried Donald. 
your plate.” 

“T mean college,’ laughed Millie, becoming 
grave again. 

‘‘Pather, it is hard! Out of my class of six 
girls, who were graduated last July, three have 
gone to college, one to Europe, one to study 
art in Boston, and I—I alone stay on in this 
little poky place, fifty miles from Boston, and 
make beds and wash dishes.” Millie’s eyes 
shone behind gathering tears. 

“Well,’”’ said her father, slowly, “if I could 
afford it, you should have gone to college, Millie. 
But, as I can’t, don’t you think that you should 
make the best of it?” 

“She does, generally,” the mother’s voice 
struck in tenderly. ‘It’s hard at times.” 

“‘T love being with you and mother, of course,” 
cried Millie. ‘‘I can put up with not going. 
But putting up isn’t being thankful.” 

“You had better forget yourself altogether, 
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and find a way of making some one else thank- 
ful, dear,’’ said her mother. ‘That poor niece 
of the washerwoman’s, who has been ill so long, 
don’t you think a visit now and then might 
brighten her up?” 

“Yl go this afternoon, mother,’ Millie re- 
plied. 

The day before Thanksgiving she took a bunch 
of bright-hued asters, a copy of Tennyson’s 
Poems, and a dainty little pudding to Marian 
White, who was slowly recovering from a severe 
attack of low fever. ‘The sick girl smiled faintly 
as Millie entered the bare, clean little room, 

“You are kind,” she said gratefully. 

“Just a little Thanksgiving treat,’ said 
Millie, cheerfully. ‘I know my mother has a 
turkey for your aunt.”’ Marian’s face clouded. 

“Thanksgiving!”” she said bitterly. ‘I had 
forgotten that. I am afraid I don’t feel very 
thankful.” 

Millie was horrified to find herself on the verge 
of preaching—preaching to her own mood of a 
few days ago. She stopped in time. 

“T would bear anything—anything, if only 
my mother had been left to me,’’ Marian went 
on. ‘We were all the world to each other. I 
can’t face life without her.” 

Millie laid her hand on the poor thin fingers. 

“Oh, I’ve got to, I know,” said Marian. 
“Only I can’t be thankful.” 

“You have made me so,” Millie said, at 
length. And she confessed her own rebellious 
thoughts and longings. ‘‘You’ve made me 
appreciate my own home—and—and mother.” 

Marian’s eyes softened. 

“T am glad of that,” she said. 

“T think yours—is glad—when you are glad,”’ 
said Millie, hesitatingly. 

A sudden light leaped into Marian’s eyes. 

“Perhaps—perhaps,” she whispered. ‘Oh, 
yes, my joy was.always hers. I—I—feel more 
like Thanksgiving now.” 

“Mother,” said Millie that night, as she 
helped her mother finish some Thanksgiving 
preparations, “I want to share you a little 
with Marian.” 

And her mother smiled, well pleased. 


There sits a Judge 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Heaven is above all yet. 
that no king can corrupt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE THANKSGIVING FLOWER. 
BY CORA E. HARRIS. 


HE Thanksgiving dinner was nearly ready 
at Farmer Green’s, and the table 
groaned, ‘‘Oh, dear, if the people would 

only commence to eat, my legs would not have 
to hold up so much!” But it was a pretty 
sight,—the red cranberry sauce, steaming 
turkey, green celery, golden butter, and many 
other things all arranged on the snow-white 
table-cloth, about a beautiful plant in the 
centre. 

“Well, if this isn’t a place of honor, indeed, 
to be right in the centre of the table where 
everybody can see me!” said the fine chrysan- 
themum, as she shook out her yellow curls and 
a dainty perfume beside. ‘‘Perhaps, little 
Ida, you’d like to hear my story; for it is hard 
for you to wait until the dinner is quite ready. 

“Well, a long time ago, early last spring, 
I was just a tiny green plant in a tiny green pot, 
standing beside a fine large geranium, in a sunny 
window. At night, when every one was in bed, 
a little fairy smiled sweetly upon me from the 
pink flower above. 

““Oh, please,’ said I, ‘throw: down a tiny 
ladder that I may climb up to you.’ 


“*Oh, no,’ laughed she, ‘if I helped you up 
that way every night, you would just settle 
down every day and never be one bit larger 
than you are now. You must grow up to me, 
and then we may live side by side.’ 

“So I commenced growing pretty fast, and 
every now and then Little Fairy measured me 
with her wand,—three, four, five, six inches,— 
when something happened. Do youwonderI was 
almost frightened to feel myself lifted, root and 


’ branch, from the tiny pot, and to feel that 


perhaps the gardener didn’t care for me any 
more and was about to throw me away? You 
had better believe I was glad the next moment 
to find myself well settled in a larger pot with 
more room to grow. 

“«Wal hal’ laughed Little Fairy, ‘ready to 
grow faster than ever.’ 

“And so I did, until one day something more 
happened to me. Could you believe it! My 
very topmost bud was pinched off and thrown 
away! Could it be that the gardener did not 
wish me to grow any more? 

““My dear,’ whispered Little Fairy that night, 
‘don’t you see that you have many buds left? 
Let them grow.’ 

“And so I did. Sometime afterward I felt 
myself becoming a large, strong plant with 
many branches, instead of the tall spindling 
one I was before the gardener took my topmost 
bud. 

“Once again I was given a larger pot; but 
the gladdest time came when, one day, I found 
my branches covered with tiny flower-buds. 
Wouldn’t the gardener be pleased when they 
should all grow into flowers, thoughtI? But was 
he pleased? Well, it didn’t seem so when he 
came along and commenced pinching off one 
bud after another, until I thought he would 
take them every one. However he did leave 
a few at the end of every branch. 

“Well, I don’t wonder you’re discouraged,’ 
said Little Fairy that evening. ‘But just go on 
growing the finest flowers you can from the buds 
that are left, and it may come out all right after 
all.’ 

“Well, little Ida, you can see how it did 
come out. When your grandma came to buy 
a Thanksgiving flower, she chose me because 
of my large, beautiful blossoms; and I just 
sang all the way here: 


‘<The gard’ner loves me. 
The gard’ner loves me.’ 


“Now, little girl, dinner is all ready. While 
you eat and think of many things to be thankful 
for, remember that I, too, am thankful for all 
that has happened to me.” 


HARVEST SONG. 


Cog, list to a song for the Harvest: 
Thanksgiving and honor and praise, 
For all that the bountiful Giver 
Hath given to gladden our days. 


Ay, thanks for the harvest of beauty! 
For that which the hands cannot hold! 
The harvest eyes only can gather, 
And only our hearts can enfold! 


We have reaped it on mountain and moorland; 
We have gleaned it from meadow and lea; 

We have garnered it in from the cloudland; 
We have bound it in sheaves from the sea. 


But the song it goes deeper and higher; 
There are harvests which eye cannot see; 
They ripen on mountains of duty, 
They are reaped by the brave and the free. 


And these have been gathered and garnered, 
Some golden with honor and gain, 

And some as with heart’s-blood made ruddy, 
The harvests of sorrow and pain. 


But He who is Lord of the Harvest— 

The Giver who gladdens our days— 

Will know if our hearts are repeating, 

Thanksgiving and honor and praise! 
Joun Waite CHADWICK. 


O Lord that lends me life, lend me a heart re- 
plete with thankfulness. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ROBBIE MORGAN’S HEROISM. 
BY LESLIE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 
Part If. 


HEN school again let out in early April, 

Robbie hastened to the mill, and asked 

Mr. Oakes for employment for the out- 

of-school season, with the hope that he might 

be permitted to take charge of the engine, as 
he had the previous year. 

“Robbie,” said Mr. Oakes, “‘you are a good 
boy and a good worker. I shall surely find a 
place to use you as soon as we get down to our 
busy season, which will open in a few weeks 
now. We are going to have a lot more of 
women and children at work in the nailing 
department, and I think I shall want you to 
oversee one section of the big room. How 
will that suit you?” 

“Pretty well, sir,” said Robbie. But his heart 
went down as he thought of the engine, and an- 
other, though a man, running it. 

“Well, come back again in three or four 
weeks, and I will see how matters work out,” 
said Mr. Oakes, as Robbie started away. 

As there seemed nothing for Robbie to do, and 
as his mother was going to visit some of her 
people, it was thought best for Robbie to ac- 
company her, which he did, with some mis- 
giving that.he might be wanted at the mill before 
their return. This misgiving turned out to be 
wise, for an unexpected rush of orders had im- 
pelled Mr. Oakes to begin work in the nailing- 
rooms two weeks earlier than he had intended. 

When Robbie reached home, his first errand 
was to the mill, to see if there was not some 
place open for him. He came into the big 
machine-room, and was at once attracted to 
the new machine which had been installed 
during his absence, and which was now busily 
at work, cutting up great logs into the material 
for baskets, upon which hundreds of women and 
children were at work in an adjoining room. 

As he stood watching the new machine, sud- 
denly his quick ear detected a more rapid move- 
ment of the machinery than usual, and almost 
unconsciously he started to walk toward the 
engine-room, knowing that the undue speed 
was due to something about the engine. As 
he walked by the machines, he noted that they 
were running faster and faster, until some of the 
men began throwing the belts of their machines 
upon the loose pulleys, which only caused 
the motion to increase, until the other machines 
were rolling on their foundations, and the main 
shaft, running through the whole building, was 
shaking loose its hangings, and threatened in- 
stantly to dash, with all the various pulleys 
to the: farthest walls, if not through them, 
Realizing the danger, Robbie ran to the door 
of the engine-room, from which he could see 
the engine rolling on its bed of brick, some of 
the bricks at either end having been shaken 
from their place, and the steam pipes, strained 


with the motion of the whole engine, leaking 
at every joint so that the room was already full 
of steam. 

Over the lower part of the engine he could see 
the man’‘in charge (he would not have called 
him the engineer) at that moment putting his 
head into the door on the opposite side of the 
room, but too frightened to make any effort to 
control his engine. With abound Robbie entered 
the steam-filled room, ran about the engine 
to the opposite side, and attempted to shut off 
the steam. By this time the engine was rocking 
so on its bed that it was no easy matter to catch 


“hold of the valve gear, which supplied steam from 


the boiler; but Robbie persevered, his hands 
smarting in the hot steam, until he succeeded 
in catching it and turning off the steam. Even 
then it was some moments before the engine 
stopped, so great was its momentum, and there 
were few machines still attached to the power, 
and those had ceased to do any work. 

When all was over, Robbie noted that the 
belt which controlled the governor on the engine 
was torn and twisted about the shaft, so that 
the governor could not act. This of course 
explained the whole matter to the youthful 
engineer. Mr. Oakes was not about the mill 
when all this happened, as he had gone to the 
railroad station to make some arrangements 
about his shipping; but he was hastily sent for. 
Robbie did not wait to see him; for somehow, 
when all was over, he felt uneasy and preferred 
to be alone. He walked back through the mill, 
while all the men were rushing to the engine- 
room to see what had happened, and then 
slipped out of the door and started for home. 

An hour later a message came to Robbie’s 
home from Mr. Oakes, who asked that Robbie 
should come to the mill. Robbie’s father re- 
ceived the message; and, when it was read, he 
turned to Robbie and asked: 

“Robbie, what does this mean?” with the 
tone of misgiving so common to parents, who 
always fear that their children will get into 
some trouble. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Robbie, but in a tone 
that increased his father’s anxiety. 

“Well, Robbie,” said Mr. Morgan after a 
moment’s thought, ‘‘you had better go at 
once, and I will go with you.” 

Robbie went, wondering what Mr. Oakes 
would say to him, but with the assurance that 
what he had done would not bring him a scold- 
ing this time. Mr. Morgan walked on in quite 
another mood, as Robbie seemed too much ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts to offer any ex- 
planation. 

As they entered Mr. Oakes’ office, they found 
him busy dictating telegrams, explaining an 
inevitable delay in the shipment of goods; but, 
when Mr. Oakes discovered their presence, he 
arose and walked to them and shook hands with 
both father and son, then placed chairs for 
them, and, seating himself, he turned to Robbie 
and said: 

“Robbie, it was a brave thing you did this 
morning, and I have sent for you to tell you that 
you have undoubtedly saved a number of lives 
by your heroic act.” 

Mr. Morgan’s eyes were full of question, and 
he showed by his uneasiness that he could 
hardly refrain from asking what it was all about; 
but Mr. Oakes did not notice, or at any rate did 
not heed, his anxiety, but proceeded, addressing 
Robbie: ’ 

“Tf that engine had run another half minute, 
there would have been a wreck of everything 
up on the main shaft, and the flying fragments 
must have killed some of the men in the ma- 


_ chine-room, and God knows how many of the 
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women and children in the nailing-room through 
the partitions of which the great pulleys must 
have been thrown. 

“Then, too, the steam pipes must have 
burst very soon, and it is only a miracle that 
the piston-rod, which is already badly bent, was 
not broken. It must have broken soon, and 
in that case the cylinder head might have been 
blown out, and a thousand fragments of steel 
been sent into the various parts of the build- 
ing.” 

By this time Mr. Morgan could hold himself 
no longer, and he interrupted with the ques- 
tion: 

“Mr. Oakes, what is it that my boy has been 
doing?” 

Mr. Oakes turned to the lad and asked, 
“Robbie, haven’t you told your father?” 

“No, sir,’ said Robbie, simply. 

“Why haven’t you?” asked his father. 

“Well, I didn’t think of it,’”’ said Robbie. 

Mr. Oakes went on to tell Mr. Morgan how 
he had been summoned from the railroad sta- 
tion to find his mill a wreck, and how he had 
learned little by little from the men that but 
for Robbie’s presence of mind and quickness of 
movement a worse condition might have con- 
fronted him upon his return. 

Turning to Robbie again, Mr. Oakes said: 
‘‘Robbie, you have done a brave deed. You 
have saved ‘a number of lives, and prevented 
the further destruction of many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property. I suppose that under 
such circumstances it is customary to give some 
reward; but I have thought it over, and I am 
not going to give you money or anything else. 
It would be an offence to a boy of your stuff, 
to be made to feel that a brave act has a money 
value. All the reward that you want is the 
consciousness that you have done a brave deed. 
But I want you to know that I appreciate it, 


and that it is just what I should have expected- 


of you, knowing you as I have here in the mill.” 

While Mr. Oakes was talking, the tears came 
into his eyes, as into the eyes of Mr. Morgan; 
but Robbie took it all as a matter of course, 
although he was touched when Mr. Qakes said 
that this act was just what he should have ex- 
pected. 

“Well, Robbie,” said Mr. Oakes, after a few 
words of congratulation to Mr. Morgan upon 
the possession of such a son,—‘“‘ Well, Robbie, if 
you still want to go to work for the summer, 
I think I can use you. Of course the engineer 
who has been so remiss in his duty cannot be 
further trusted. As soon as the engine can be 
set up again and put in order, I shall want some 
one to take charge of it. You are the only 
man’’—Mr. Oakes used the word “man” un- 
consciously—‘“‘I can put my hand on for the 
place. Would you like to go to work at once 
and help put the engine into shape, and then 
take charge of it until you have to go back to 
school?” 

“Yes, sir,’ was Robbie’s reply. 

A few minutes later found Robbie and his 
father taking leave of Mr. Oakes and going out 
through the mill, smee Mr. Morgan wished to 
see what Robbie had actually done. When 
they were out of the mill-yard, on their way 
home, Mr. Morgan turned to Robbie, and asked: 

“Robbie, didn’t you know, when you went 
about the end of that engine cylinder, that it 
might blow out and blow you into eternity?” 

“Yes, father,’”’ said Robbie. 

“Well, what made you do it, then?” continued 
Mr. Morgan. 

“Because,” answered Robbie, “I knew it 
would blow out if I didn’t.” 

(The End.) 
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THE. FIRST APPLE CROP. 


HE first apple crop grown in the New 
World was in Massachusetts, in and 
around Boston. In 1625 or 1626 the 

Rev. William Blackstone had an orchard on 
the west slope of Beacon Hill. Gov. Endicott 
established nurseries in Salem as early as 1628, 
and in 1648 sold five hundred apple-trees to 
William Trask for two hundred and fifty acres 
of land. Gov. Winthrop was very prominent 
in horticultural matters as early as 1630, having 
land on the Mystic River and a garden at the 
foot of School Street, and also another one at 
Governor’s Island. The colonial legislature 
granted him the use of this island for a rental 
of two bushels of apples, one for the governor 
and one for the legislature. Selected. 


PUMPKIN PIE. 


An! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 

From North and from South came the pilgrim 
guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before, 

What moistens the lips and what brightens the 


eye? 
What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin 
pie? Selected. 


For Bvery Other Sunday. 
FLOSSY’S KITTENS. 
(YounG CONTRIBUTORS.) 


‘¢ Now, Dick Harris, I think you are very mean to 
put your lazy cat in my kitten’s basket, that I have just 
fixed so nice.”’ 

Dick grinned, for he knew that his sister was afraid 
to move his large cat ‘‘Dan’’; for Dan scratched every 
one that touched him except Dick. 

“Take him out, right away,’’ cried Flossy, 

“Don’t want to,’ muttered Dick. He was a good 
boy and loved his sister dearly, but he liked to tease 
her also. 

“Tf you don’t take that cat out, I will push him out, 
so there! ”’ 

‘© All right,’’ answered Dick, smiling. 

Flossy ran to the yard for a stick, then climbed on 
to the dresser and gave the cat such a severe push that 
he went tumbling over the side of the basket into a 
bucket of water standing near, 

Now Dick was thoroughly aroused, and dashed at 
Flossy’s two kittens, and put them into the bucket, and 
rescued Dan. 

Flossy jumped from the dresser and also dashed after 
her kittens, so dear to her. 

The kittens had had such an unexpected bath that 
they lay still for about five minutes. 

Poor little Flossy, taking them for dead kittens, ran 
to her mother in tears. Mrs, Harris went with Flossy 
to see the kittens, but they were gone! 

Flossy again burst into tears, for she thought Dick 
had taken them. 

As Mrs, Harris stepped to the door to call Dick, she 
heard a faint ‘‘mew,’’ and Flossy’s kittens peeped over 
the basket where Dick had placed them. Flossy was 
wild with joy, and hugged her kittens until her mother 
declared she would squeeze them to death, 

When Dick came home, he expected a severe scolding 
from his mother for teasing Flossy; but she only looked 
fat him reproachfully, and it made him feel worse than 
ever, 

-After tea Dick went to his mother and said: 

‘“‘T am sorry I teased Floss,”’ 

‘Then go and tell her,’ said his mother, kindly, 

He found Flossy sitting in her small chair by the 
kittens, guarding them carefully. ‘‘ Floss, I am sorry 
I troubled you to-day,’’ began Dick. 

“ That’s all right, Dick,’’ answered Flossy. 

HELEN |, GARDNER. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Mucs of the space in this number is given to 
Thanksgiving thoughts. Tis well to stop in 
our busy lives, and remember our blessings. 
Tis well for young people to think over what 
they enjoy, what has come to them from the 
past, and so start on again with feelings broader 
and better. 

We give thanks for homes that send out love 
and happiness to bless our daily lives. 

We give thanks for friends, in whom we find 
cheer and comfort, and’ who are as sunshine on 
our pathways. 

We give thanks for work to be done, and 
duties to meet, since thus we are coworkers 
with the Eternal Good that makes for righteous- 
ness. 

We give thanks for the wonderful world about 
us, the stars by night, the sun by day, and the 
beauties of nature: they make us glad with 
their loveliness and majesty. 

We give thanks for the country in which we 
were born, the land of freedom and brother- 
hood. May we honor the noble past by a 
worthy service to mankind, and do all in our 
power to keep this Republic true to its ideals. 

We give thanks for the faith that makes us 
faithful,—the faith in God, and the hope for 
man, which lead to justice, courage, and sac- 
rifice. 

We give thanks for the light that spreads 
more and more round the world, from the ex- 
ample and teachings of Jesus. In his spirit 
the nations cease war and make peace, and at 
his call the people remember that they are chil- 
dren of one Father. 

We give thanks for the Hope everlasting, 
that wipes away tears, and gives us strength 
to face sorrow and death. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LONG AGO THOUGHT ABOUT, 
BY GEORGE B, GRIFFITH, 


VERY now and then we read in the 
newspapers of some wonderful mechan- 
ical invention or unexpected develop- 

ment of science. We hug to ourselves the idea 
that at last we are in possession of a novelty; 
but, as a matter of fact, we have as yet rarely, 
if at all, hit anything that has not been at least 
thought of and striven for before. 

We might go on to mention various inventions 
which were long ago thought about, and in many 
instances crude machines were constructed. 
In 1637 a means of communication by elec- 
tricity was known and described, and in 1779 
a more perfect telegraph, ‘‘capable of trans- 
mitting messages.” 

In photography the daguerrotype process 
was known in the fifteenth century. 

The river Euphrates at ancient Babylon had 
a tunnel under it. 

In 1543 an attempt at steam navigation was 
made. 

The reaping machine, even, is an old inven- 
tion. Barnaby George, in a book translated 
from the German, entitled “‘The Whole Arte of 
Husbandrie,” published in 1577, speaks of it 
as a worn-out invention,—a thing ‘which was 
wont to be used in France. The device was a 
lowe kinde of carre with a couple of wheeles, 
and the frunt armed with sharpe syckles whiche, 
forced by the beaste through the corne did cut 
downe al before it. This tricke might be used 
in levell and champine countreys, but with us 
it wolde make but ill favoured worke.” 

Suspension bridges were known in China for 
centuries; and the people of this country used 
coal gas for lighting purposes long before we did. 


AUTUMN SOWING. 


Unper the dark November sky, 
With the cold rain falling drearily, 

By the sower pacing wearily, 
The seed on the land is cast; 

And in the furrow the grain doth lie, 
Till the wintry months be past. 


Sown in cold, dark, desolate days, 
But reaped in the sunshine’s mellow haze, 
E’en thus in the deep and wondrous ways 
Of God, are the lives of men,— 
Sorrow and loss, defeats and delays, 
Like storms that mature the grain. 


That which was sown in wintry air 
Shall bloom and ripen when skies are fair, 
Though there shall often be anxious care 
Ere harvests be gathered in. 
So be strong to do, and brave to bear, 
The true heart shall surely win. 
Ropert CoLiyEr. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


8. In what books of the Bible is the life of 
Jesus told? 

9. To whom did Jesus say, ‘‘God is a Spirit; 
and they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth”? 

10. Where do we read about Jesus sending 
out the Seventy, and his instructions to them? 
11. What book narrates Paul’s adventures? 

12. Who was the first woman converted to 
Paul’s teaching? 

13. Where is found, “The stone which the 
builders refused is become the head stone of the 
corner”? 

14. “A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ is 


found in which book of the Bible? 


Answers will appear December 17, 1905. 


Answers 
To questions published October 22, 1905. 

. Psalm xxiv. 
. Chapters i. and ii. of Genesis. 
. Enoch (Gen. v. 24). 

“Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men” (Matt. iv. 19; Mark i. 17). 

5. Cyrus, king of Persia (2 Chron. xxxvi. 22; 
Ezra i.). 

6. Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 2). 

7. James (James ii. 14-26). 


RwNe 


Fortify courage with the true rampart of pa- 
tience. Sir P. Srpney. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA YI. 


I am composed of 14 letters, 

My 3, 13, 1, 6, 10, is the name of a general. 

My 8, 9, 2, 10, 9, is a sentiment, 

My 18, 12, 5, 8, is a quantity of paper. 

My 4, 9, 1, 7, is a public way. 

My 14, 2, 9, 6, 12, is a mineral. 

My 11, 9, 8, 12, is a place we all like. 

My whole is a pleasant place to spend Thanksgiving 
Day. 


M. N. 0. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My whole consists of letters six. 
Without me you are in a fix; 

My 1, 2, and 3 a conjunction shows, 
Reversed, ’tis used for washing clothes, 
My 4, 5, and 6 is a weight you'll see, 
Reversed, a negative it will be; 

And lastly, to conclude, I’ll add, 

My whole has eyes, but it’s sight is bad. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER IN ANAGRAM. 


1, Arsot yetkur; 2, Brancrieser; 3, Reelcy; 4, - 
Darbe dan trubet; 5, Icenm Ipe; 6, Graseno; 7, 
Annabas; 8, Mandols. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Avowel. One. The nut of an oak. To do wrong. 
A consonant, 


M. A. R, 
RIDDLE. 


I am white and light and cold; 

I am new and never grow old; 

I make clean some dirty places, 

And often wash the children’s faces; 

I give them many a pleasant ride, 

And furnish them with sports beside ; 
I never come on a summer day, 

I do not often come to stay; t 
And, when I am the children’s guest, 
They count their sports the very best, 
Now who can guess my real name, 
And let his companions know the same ? 


Selected. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 4. 


Enrema IV.— Mt. Washington, 
NUMERICAL PuzzLE.— CIVIL. 
Cuarape.— Pollock, 
ANAGRAM.— 1. Monarch. 
Revolution. 4. Telegraphs. 
Conunprum VI.— One. 
Conunprum VII.—A ditch. 


2. Punishment. 3. 
5. Misanthrope. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FIRST OF ALL. - 
BY GRETA BRYAR. 


NCE three small dogs gave their maa lot 
() of care. 
The day was fine, so they said: 
‘Please, ma, give us leave to walk in the field.” 
“Well,” said their ma, “‘you may walk in the 
field ; but you must not go near the brook in 
the field. 3 
So off went the three, as gay as could be. 
They soon came to the brook, which was as 
clear as glass. 
“We will just look in,” said the three. 
What do you think they saw? 
Three more small dogs. 
“We will join them in their play,” said the . 
three. ‘‘Ma would let us play with them.” : 
So each one gave a quick jump, and in the 
three all fell. 
But I am glad to tell you that the three did 
not drown. 
When they got home, they were all wet with 
real tears of a real grief. 
“Next time,” said their ma, ‘“you must mind 
me,”’ cm 
“To learn to mind comes first of all.”’ 
And the three said they knew it now. . 
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